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The  Society  for  Political  Education. 

{ORGANIZED  1880.) 

OBJECTS. — The  Society  was  organized  by  citizens  -who  believe  that 
the  success  of  our  government  depends  on  the  active  political  influence  of 
educated  intelligence,  and  that  parties  are  means,  not  ends.  It  is  entirely 
non-partisan  in  its  organization,  and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  awakening  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  government  methods  and 
purposes,  tending  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  parties  and  to  promote  party 
morality. 

Among  its  organizers  are  numbered  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Inde- 
pendents, who  differ  among  themselves  as  to  which  party  is  best  fitted  to 
conduct  the  government  ;  but  who  are  in  the  main  agreed  as  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions  : 

The  right  of  each  citizen  to  his  free  basis,  and  all  paper-money  must  be  con- 
voice  and  vote  must  be  upheld.  vertible  on  demand. 

Office-holders  must  not  control  the  Labor  has  a  right  to  the  highest  wages 
suffrage,    {fx  \t  can  earn,  unhindered  by  public  or  pri- 

The  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not      vate  tyranny, 
the  man  the  office.  Trade  has  a  right  to  the  freest  scope, 

Public  service,  in  business  positions,  unfettered  by  taxes,  except  for  govern- 
should  depend  solely  on  fitness  and  good      ment  expenses. 

behavior.  Corporations  must  be  restricted  from 

The  crimes  of  bribery  and  corruption      abuse  of  privilege, 
must  be  relentlessly  punished.  Neither  the  public  money  nor  the  peo- 

Local  issues  should  be  independent  of  pie's  land  must  be  used  to  subsidize  pri- 
national  parties.  vate  enterprise. 

Coins  made  unlimited  legal  tender  must  A  public  opinion,  wholesome  and  ac- 
possess  their  facejvalue  as  metal  in  the  tive,  unhampered  by  machine  control,  is 
markets  of  the  world.  the  true  safeguard  of  popular  institu- 

Sound  currency  must  have  a  metal  tions. 

Persons  who  become  members  of  the  Society  are  not,  however,  required 
to  endorse  the  above. 

METHODS. — The  Society  proposes  to  carry  out  its  objects  by  submit- 
ting from  time  to  time  to  its  members  lists  of  books  which  it  regards  as 
desirable  reading  on  current  political  and  economic  questions  ;  by  selecting 
annual  courses  of  reading  for  its  members  ;  by  supplying  the  books  so  se- 
lected at  the  smallest  possible  advance  beyond  actual  cost;  by  furnishing 
and  circulating  at  a  low  price,  and  in  cheap  form,  sound  economic  and  polit- 
ical literature  in  maintenance  and  illustration  of  the  principles  above  an- 
nounced as  constituting  the  basis  of  its  organization  ;  and  by  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  reading  and  corresponding  circles  and  clubs  for  discussing 
social,  political,  and  economic  questions. 

ORGANIZATION. — The  Society  is  managed  by  a  General  Committee, 
selected  from  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  correspondence 
of  the  Society  is  divided  among  five  Secretaries,  one  each  for  the  East,  the 
Northwest,  the  Southeast,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

It  is  suggested  that  branch  organizations  be  formed  wherever  it  is  possible 
(and  especially  in  colleges)  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Society.  Any 
person  who  will  form  a  Club  of  ten  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an 
active  member  of  this  Society,  will  be  entitled  to  a  set  of  the  tracts  already 
issued. 
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In  a  valley  of  the  Ore  mountains,  on  the  northwestern  fron- 
tier of  Bohemia,  lies  the  little  town  of  Joachimsthal — in  Eng- 
lish, Joachim's  dale.  The  ravine  strikes  northward  from  the 
town  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  four  shafts  penetrate 
to  the  veins  of  silver  cased  in  granite  far  below.  The  shafts 
have  reached  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  some  of  the 
galleries  underground  are  more  than  three  miles  long.  The 
population  of  Joachim's  dale  is  now  5,600,  and  the  annual 
«,  output  of  silver  since  1595  has  been  about  8,000  pounds 
troy.  But  in  1517  the  number  of  miners  alone  was  8,000  ;  the 
town  sheltered  20,000  people  ;  the  product  of  the  mine  was 
59,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  this  was  the  average  annual  yield 
for  nearly  80  years. 

The  first  silver  crowns  were  coined  at  Joachim's  dale  in  15 18. 
In  those  days  the  right  to  coin  money  was  not  reserved  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state  as  now,  but  was  freely  granted 
to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  to  ecclesiastical  and 
civic  corporations.  The  Popes,  as  Bishops  of  Rome,  were  in- 
vested with  this  right  by  Charlemagne,  and  in  Bohemia  the 
Counts  von  Schlick  received  the  privilege  of  coining  the  silver 
from  their  mines,  in  1437,  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund — Em- 
peror of  Germany  but  King  of  Bohemia.  When  the  great  find 
was  made  upon  their  estate  at  Joachim's  dale,  they  issued,  be- 
tween 1518  and  1526,  a  remarkable  series  of  coins.  These 
honest  crowns  weighed  an  ounce  apiece,  though  the  English 
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pound  sterling  and  the  French  livre  had  long  ceased  to  mean  a 
full  pound  of  silver.  The  new  ounce  pieces  were  of  convenient 
as  well  as  definite  size  and  weight,  and  as  they  multiplied  and 
were  scattered  far  and  wide,  they  soon  became  known,  as 
Joachimsthalers,  more  briefly  thalers,  or  dalers,  transformed  in 
English  speech  to  dollars. 

The  thalers  were  speedily  copied  everywhere  in  the  German 
empire,  and  indeed  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  European 
world,  and  beyond  the  seas  which  had  recently  been  traversed 
by  Columbus.  The  city  of  Hamburg  coined  a  thaler  in  15 19, 
weighing  a  Cologne  ounce,  or  451  grains  troy.  The  Cologne 
mark  of  eight  ounces  was  subsequently  designated  by  an  im- 
perial edict  as  the  standard  German  weight  for  the  precious 
metals.  A  thaler  issued  at  Stuttgard  by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  bears  the  date  1522.  The  Netherlands  were  then  Aus- 
trian provinces,  and  a  thaler  struck  by  the  Duke  of  Guelders 
in  1530  shows  a  spirited  figure  of  a  horseman  charging  with 
uplifted  sword  ;  the  still  older  Dutch  ryder  takes  its  name  from 
this  favorite  design,  which  recalls  the  fame  of  the  ancient  Ba- 
tavian  cavalry.  Thus  the  Bohemian  dollar  made  its  way  rap- 
idly from  state  to  state,  and  the  older  units  became  fractions 
of  the  new  currency, — the  North  German  mark  a  third  of  a 
thaler,  and  the  South  German  florin  half  a  thaler.  In  1559 
the  gold  ducat  of  54  grains,  with  only  a  grain  of  alloy,  was 
adopted  into  the  German  system  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
national  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  was  at  last  established, 
though  each  state  and  each  free  city  still  maintained  its  own 
mint. 

Meanwhile  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico  in  1521.  Pizarro 
had  plundered  Peru  ten  years  later.  The  Spanish  mint  in 
Mexico  was  opened  in  1535,  and  in  1545  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  Peru.  In  1557  an  in- 
genious Spanish  miner  in  the  district  of  Pachuca,  near  the 
Mexican  capital,  observing  the  affinity  of  quicksilver  for  the 
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precious  metals,  invented  the  process  by  which  silver  is  still 
separated  from  the  ores  in  which  it  is  found.  He  placed  the 
crushed  ores  in  a  bath  of  quicksilver,  which  absorbed  the  par- 
ticles of  pure  metal.  Then  the  fluid  amalgam  was  drawn  off, 
leaving  all  the  worthless  sediment,  and  finally  the  volatile 
quicksilver  was  expelled  by  heat.  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
miner  except  his  name,  and  even  that  is  uncertain.  He  is 
commonly  called  Bartolome  de  Medina,  but  Humboldt  men- 
tions two  other  persons  to  whom  the  invention  has  been  attrib- 
uted.1 Yet  this  obscure  adventurer  had  made  a  discovery 
worth  more  to  Spain  and  to  the  world  than  all  the  booty  sent 
home'  by  the  viceroys  and  captains-general, — a  discovery  which 
gave  a  new  value  to  ores  previously  neglected  and  to  veins 
supposed  to  be  exhausted.  During  the  next  hundred  years  the 
value  of  silver  rapidly  declined.  So  vast  was  the  stream  of 
silver  and  gold  pouring  into  Europe  from  the  American  mines, 
that  the  prices  of  all  other  products  of  labor  rose  threefold 
and  fourfold.  The  actual  value  of  both  metals  was  greatly 
diminished,  but  the  depreciation  was  unequal.  In  Spain,  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  as  defined  by  monetary  laws 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  been  nearly  as 
1:105  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  legal  ratio  became  1:12^-. 

The  House  of  Austria  was  now  firmly  established  upon  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Archduke  Philip  had  married  Joanna, 
the  half-crazed  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  so 
became  Philip  I.  of  Spain.  His  son,  Charles  V.,  had  been  at 
once  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Philip  II.  was 
the  grandson  of  the  enterprising  Austrian  whose  name  he  bore. 
The  German  thaler  had  followed  the  German  rulers  across  the 
Pyrenees.  The  avalanche  of  silver  rolling  into  the  Spanish 
mints  on  both  continents  was  coined  in  ounce  pieces.  But  the 
Spanish  dollar  was  called  a  patacon,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Italian  pataca,  worth  half  a  ducat.    The  patacon,  in  the  same 

1  "  Essai  Politique,"  II.,  559,  cited  in  Bancroft's  '  Pacific  States,"  VI., 
582. 
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way,  was  worth  half  a  peso  d'oro,  the  standard  "weight  of 
gold  "  being  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  mark.  At  the  rate  of  i  to 
12-^,  the  fiftieth  part  of  eight  ounces  of  gold  was  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  two  ounces  of  silver.  The  doubloon  was  originally  the 
double  of  the  peso  d'oro.  Afterward  the  doubloon  itself  was 
doubled,  and  then  the  old  doubloons  were  named  pistoles  or 
little  piastres.  The  small  gold  piece  was  thus  distinguished 
from  the  big  silver  ounce,  which  was  sometimes  called  a  piastre. 
The  word  is  our  English  plaster,  but  means  in  Italian  a  thin 
plate  of  metal.  In  France  the  Spanish  dollar  continued  to  bear 
this  name  ;  but  in  Spain  it  was  finally  dubbed  peso,  so  that  the 
Spaniards,  like  the  Romans  before  them,  spoke  of  so  many 
"  weight  "  of  silver,  meaning,  however,  ounces  instead  of  pounds. 
The  peso  d'oro  was  then  styled  an  escudo,  or  shield,  and  the 
term  peso,  or  peso  duro,  was  appropriated  wholly  to  the  stan- 
dard silver  coin. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  Denmark  and  Sweden  copied  the 
thalers  of  the  neighboring  German  cities,  Hamburg  and  Liibeek. 
In  Russia,  Ivan,  the  third  Czar,  became  of  age  in  1547,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  Romanoff  wife  essayed  to  consolidate 
and  civilize  his  uncouth  kingdom.  The  coinage  of  the  Russian 
dollar,  the  rouble,  began  under  this  monarch,  who  long  after- 
ward, when  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  his  wits,  had  the  temerity 
to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  virago  of  England.  The  first  Scot- 
tish dollar  was  coined  in  1565.  This  piece,  weighing  an  ounce 
and  valued  at  thirty  shillings,  was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord 
Darnley.  On  the  face  were  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  with 
the  words,  Maria  6^  Henricus,  Dei  Gratia  Regina  6°  Rex 
Scotorum ;  on  the  reverse  was  a  palm  tree  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  with  a  tortoise  climbing  the  tree,  and  the  motto,  Dat 
Gloria  Vires,  abridged  from  Propertius  : 

Magnum  iter  ascendo,  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires. 
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The  adventurous  tortoise  evidently  represented  Darnley. 
The  Scots  furthermore  persisted  in  identifying  the  palm  with  a 
famous  yew  at  Cruikston  Castle,  Lord  Darnley's  seat  near  Glas- 
gow, and  nicknamed  the  new  coins  Cruikston  dollars.  King 
James  succeeded  his  mother  in  15  71  and  issued  the  Sword 
dollar,  and  in  1578  the  Thistle  dollar,  on  which  first  appeared 
the  inscription,  Nemo  me  imfiune  lacesset.  During  all  this  time 
the  Scottish  pound  was  rapidly  diminishing.  In  1601  the 
dollar  was  valued  at  sixty  shillings.  When  James  became  King 
of  England  as  well  as  Scotland  in  1603,  the  ratio  between  the 
current  pounds  of  the  two  countries  was  estimated  at  1:12  and 
the  dollar  of  sixty  shillings  Scots  was  considered  equivalent  to 
the  crown  of  five  English  shillings.  The  name  of  the  Scottish 
coin  was  still  strange  to  English  ears  when  Shakespeare,  in  1605, 
made  the  Fool  say  to  King  Lear,  "  Thou  shalt  have  as  many 
dolours  for  thy  daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year."  The 
pun  appears  to  have  tickled  the  poet's  fancy,  for  he  repeated  it 
about  the  same  time  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  and  a  little 
later  in  "  The  Tempest." 

In  less  than  a  hundred  years  the  Bohemian  ounce  of  silver 
had  supplanted  the  earlier  units  of  coinage  from  the  Baltic 
coasts  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  Russia  in  the  east  to  the 
British  isles  in  the  west.  But  an  improved  coinage  is  a  mark 
of  advancing  civilization,  and  the  great  struggle  was  now  at 
hand  which  seemed  likely  to  wreck  the  civilization  of  Europe. 
When  the  papal  trumpets  were  sounding  for  the  holy  war  which 
began  in  1618,  there  were  but  four  considerable  personages  on 
the  continent — the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of  France.  The  Spanish 
and  German  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  together  ruled 
half  the  world.  Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo  seemed 
no  longer  so  extravagant  a  pretension  as  when  the  grandfather 
of  Charles  V.  chose  the  five  vowels  for  his  favorite  device. 
The  authority  of  the  Emperor  had  ceased  in  the  Alpine  cantons, 
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but  the  Swiss  confederation  had  not  been  recognized- by  the 
great  powers.  The  King  of  Spain  still  claimed  the  Dutch 
provinces  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Had  Austria 
been  less  potent,  France  would  have  been  at  least  an  indiffer- 
ent spectator  of  the  contest  between  Catholic  and  Protestant ; 
but  France  first  encouraged  and  finally  aided  the  heretics. 
When  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ended  in  1648,  Spain  was  no 
longer  invincible.  Portugal  had  recovered  her  independence. 
Civil  rights  and  religious  freedom  had  been  secured  by  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  German  empire.  Sweden  had  be- 
come a  military  power  of  the  first  rank.  The  Swiss  republic 
and  the  United  Netherlands  were  recognized  as  nations.  The 
Catholic  Netherlands,  now  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, were  still  Spanish  provinces,  but  modern  Europe  was 
taking  form. 

Thus  the  House  of  Austria  was  humbled  and  defeated.  Ger- 
many was  impoverished  and  depopulated  ;  France,  victori- 
ous and  exultant.  And  now  Louis  XIV.  was  King  of  the 
French,  and  to  him  it  occurred  that  the  Rhine  would  be  an 
appropriate  boundary  for  his  kingdom.  In  1660  he  married 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  When  the  King  of  Spain  died,  five  years 
later,  Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  his  wife's 
inheritance.  In  1667  he  invaded  the  Belgic  provinces,  and 
kept  portions  of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  In  1670  the  French 
troops  occupied  Lorraine.  In  1672  a  new  war  began,  and  for 
seven  years  the  contest  raged.  Louis  made  a  second  attempt 
upon  the  Netherlands,  and  captured  ten  German  cities  in  Al- 
sace. Spain  and  Germany  were  compelled  to  defend  their 
provinces.  It  was  more  than  a  question  of  boundaries,  for 
Louis  aspired  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  even  dreamed  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany.  The  Swedes  attempted  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  France  in  1675,  t>ut  found  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  their  path.  Peace  came  in  1678,  but  the 
French  King  kept  Lorraine,  and  in  1681  he  completed  the 
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conquest  of  Alsace  by  seizing  the  free  city  of  Strasburg.  He 
had  made  the  Rhine  his  boundary  on  the  east,  though  not  on 
the  north,  but  Germany  remembered  the  outrage  for  two  hun- 
dred years. 

The  power  that  was  destined  to  recover  the  lost  German 
provinces  had  been  rapidly  growing  during  the  Spanish  and 
French  wars.  In  1609,  when  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  laid 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  Rhine,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  had  written  home  that  he  feared  the  Elector  might 
grow  too  great,  and  even  come  in  time  to  the  imperial  crown.1 
Brandenburg  was  already  Duke  of  Prussia,  owing  allegiance  in 
that  office,  however,  to  the  King  of  Poland.  The  great  Elector, 
Frederick  William,  joined  forces  with  the  King  of  Sweden  in 
1656,  marched  into  Poland,  and  won  his  independence  in 
three  days  of  hard  fighting  before  Warsaw.  In  1667  Cleves 
fell  to  him,  after  a  dispute  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  It  was  at  his  prompting  that  the  German  Emperor 
aided  the  Netherlands  in  their  almost  hopeless  struggle  with 
the  French,  and  it  was  he  who  suddenly  recrossed  the  Elbe  in 
1675  and  chased  the  Swedes  out  of  Brandenburg.  When 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1685,  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  drove 
half  a  million  of  Protestants  out  of  France,  the  great  Elector 
made  20,000  of  them  welcome  to  Prussia.  When  he  died  in. 
1688,  he  had  trebled  his  territory  and  ruled  over  a  million  and 
a  half  of  industrious,  prosperous  people.  To  his  son,  Frederick, 
afterward  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  he  left  a  full  treasury  and  a 
well-disciplined  army. 

The  currency  of  all  the  European  states  had  been  disordered 
by  the  long  wars.  Everywhere  the  coinage  had  become  light, 
or  debased.  The  German  dollar  was  no  longer  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  silver.  The  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  had 
made  a  temporary  coinage  agreement  at  Zinna2  in  1667,  and 

1  Motley's  "  Life  of  John  of  Barneveld,"  I.,  64. 

3  The  name  of  this  Prussian  town  occasioned  a  comical  error  in  a  version 
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had  afterward  been  joined  by  the  Elector  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
burg.  In  1690  the  three  North-German  electors  met  at  Leipsic 
and  formed  a  coinage  union,  agreeing  that  their  dollars  should 
thereafter  be  coined  at  the  uniform  rate  of  8  to  the  Cologne 
mark  of  silver  f  fine.  This  Leipsic  rule  was  established  for 
the  empire  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1738  :  the  German  dollars 
were  to  weigh  an  ounce  apiece  and  to  contain  f  pure  silver 
and  i  alloy.  These  coins  became  widely  known  as  reichs- 
thalers,  rixdollars,  or  state  dollars.  Each  contained  401  grains 
of  pure  silver  and  was  valued  at  half  a  ducat,  so  that  802  grains 
of  silver  were  reckoned  equivalent  to  53  grains  of  gold,  giving 
the  ratio  1:15.1,  which  shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  relative 
value  of  silver. 

It  was  soon  discovered  in  Germany,  however,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  had  observed  in  England  a  century  before,  that  good 
money  cannot  drive  bad  money  out  of  circulation.  A  long 
enduring  distinction  arose  between  the  current  or  nominal  dol- 
lar, used  in  all  ordinary  dealings,  and  the  species,  meaning,  in 
scholastic  language,  the  visible  and  tangible  dollar.  There 
were,  in  fact,  three  different  scales  of  value  :  the  common 
money,  represented  by  the  small  and  base  coins  in  which  retail 
traders  were  paid  ;  current  money,  in  which  accounts  were 
kept,  and  rents,  interest,  bills  of  merchandise,  and  taxes  were 
computed  ;  and  specie,  in  which  foreign  bills  were  paid.  A 
dollar  in  currency  was  worth  about  f,  and  in  common  money 
about  •§,  of  a  specie  dollar.  In  1753  the  weight  of  the  silver 
coinage  was  reduced  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  value  of 
the  current  money  of  account.  By  a  convention  between 
Austria,  .Bavaria,  and  other  states,  it  was  agreed  that  Z\  rix- 
dollars should  thereafter  be  coined  from  a  Cologne  mark  Of 
silver  \  fine.     This    convention  dollar,  weighing  433  troy 

of  J.  Meyer's  essay  on  "Money,"  printed  at  Washington  in  1878,  under 
the  authority  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.   The  translator,  mistaking 
Zinna  for  zinnern,  makes  the  German  author  speak  of  "  the  tin  standard 
of  1667. — 45th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  H.  of  R.  Misc.  Doc,  No.  8,  p.  51. 
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grains,  was  soon  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  German  states  and 
cities.  Only  Hanover  and  the  old  Hanse  towns,  Hamburg  and 
Liibeck,  continued  to  coin  the  full-weight  ounce  pieces.  The 
new  dollar  contained  361  grains  of  pure  silver  ;  the  current 
dollar  stood  for  about  300  grains.  In  some  of  the  states,  the 
money  of  account  was  brought  up  to  the  new  standard  ;  but  in 
others  it  declined,  representing  75  per  cent,  of  the  convention 
coins  as  of  the  previous  coinage.  The  old  relation  between  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  was  destroyed.  The  ducat  was  worth  2\ 
of  the  new  dollars.  To  complete  the  confusion,  the  Prussian 
rixdollar  was  reduced  in  1774  to  344  grains  f  fine.  Frederick 
the  Great  had  made  Prussia  one  of  the  foremost  powers  in 
Europe,  but  his  depreciated  coinage  showed  how  severe  had 
been  the  struggle.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  Prussian  dol- 
lar remained  unchanged  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

Although  the  rixdollar  had  become  an  imperial  coin,  accounts 
were  still  kept  in  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  marks,  and  in  the 
South-German  states  and  in  the  Netherlands  in  florins,  often 
called  guldens,  or  guilders  in  the  Netherlands,  though  they 
had  long  ceased  to  be  golden.  The  florin  was  the  famous  coin 
first  struck  in  Florence  from  pure  gold  in  1254.  Like  the 
ducat,  it  was  a  dram  of  gold,  but  the  Florentine  ounce 
was  equivalent  to  436  English  grains,  and  the  dram  was 
accordingly  54  grains,  and  this  was  the  original  weight  of  the 
florin.  But  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  the  piece  had 
so  shrunken  that  it  had  become  almost  invisible  in  gold. and 
had  to  be  coined  in  silver,  just  as  the  silver  penny  in  England 
and  France  had  been  transformed  into  copper.  The  ducat  also 
became  a  silver  coin  in  the  Italian  states,  and  in  Venice  and 
Naples  was  adopted  as  a  monetary  unit  in  this  form.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  ducats  coined  in  Naples  bore  the  pious  inscription, 
<(  Sit  tibi,  Christe,  quern  tu  regis,  iste  Ducatus,"  meaning  '*  this 
duchy,"  and  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  last  word.  This 
explanation  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ducats  were 
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originally  ducal  coins,  and  that  they  were  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  gold  drams  of  Florence.  In  Germany,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ducat  remained  unchanged,  while  the  florin  had  become 
a  silver  coin  worth  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  a  ducat. 

There  was  a  gold  gulden,  worth  three  fourths  of  a  ducat,  as 
there  was  a  current  dollar  worth  three  fourths  of  the  specie 
dollar.  In  Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover,  dol- 
lars were  coined  bearing  this  relation  to  the  rixdollar.  In  the 
same  way  the  Dutch  guilder,  weighing  163  grains,  was  worth 
three  fourths  of  the  rixflorin  ;  which  by  the  convention  of  1753 
was  to  weigh  216  grains,  or  half  as  much  as  the  rixdollar.  The 
guilder  was  in  fact  a  current  florin.  Thus  the  current  money, 
worth  25  per  cent,  less  than  specie,  became  fully  represented 
in  the  coinage.  From  this  relation  arose  a  curious  complica- 
tion. The  rixdollar  was  f  of  the  current  dollar.  But  \  of 
•f  is  f .  The  rixflorin  was  therefore  f  of  the  current  dollar, 
which  was  so  exclusively  used  in  ordinary  transactions  that  the 
rixflorin  was  commonly  called  the  "  piece  of  two-thirds,"  and  was 
even  minted  with  the  fraction  f  conspicuously  displayed  upon  it. 

The  customs  union,  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
was  the  first  expression  of  the  irrepressible  tendency  toward  a 
political  consolidation  of  the  German  states.  In  1838  the 
members  of  the  Zollverein  undertook  to  harmonize  their  coin- 
age as  well  as  their  customs  regulations,  and  adopted  as  a  com- 
mon silver  coin  a  double  dollar,  weighing  572  grains  TV  fine. 
The  South-German  or  current  florin  was  to  weigh  163  grains 
fine,  and  the  North-German  dollar  344  grains  f  fine,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prussian  rule.  The  relations  of  these  coins  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  fineness  is  expressed 
in  thousandths  : 


Coins. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Pure  Silver. 

Vereinsthaler 

572 

900 

515 

Thaler  

344 

750 

258 

Florin  

163 

900 

147 
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As  the  value  of  coins  is  estimated  by  their  contents  in  pure 
metal,  disregarding  the  alloy,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  system 
the  zollverein  dollar  was  equivalent  to  two  North-German  dol- 
lars, or  three  and  one  half  South-German  florins.  Austria  ad- 
hered to  the  rixflorin  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer,  but  finally 
yielded.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1857,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Austrian  florin  should  be  reduced  to  190  grains  TV  fine,  or 
171  grains  of  pure  silver,  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  zoll- 
verein dollar.  It  was  agreed  at  the  same  time  that  the  alloy  of 
the  North-German  dollar  should  be  reduced  to  one  tenth,  so 
that  the  whole  series  of  coins  should  be  of  uniform  fineness. 
The  convention  dollar  ceased  to  be  coined  for  home  use,  though 
the  Austrian  thaler  of  1782,  bearing  the  image  of  Maria  Theresa, 
is  still  minted  for  the  Eastern  trade,  and  is  known  as  the  Levan- 
tine dollar.  The  same  piece  is  current  in  Abyssinia,  where  other 
coins  have  quite  recently  been  rejected.  The  monetary  unit  of 
the  Austrian  empire  is  still  the  silver  florin  of  190  grains fine. 
The  new  German  empire,  from  which  Austria  was  expelled  in 
1867,  has  adopted  a  new  unit  with  an  old  name — the  gold  mark. 

The  Vienna  treaty  provided  for  an  imperial  gold  coin  called 
a  crown,  and  containing  ^  of  the  customs  pound,  or  154 
grains  of  pure  gold.  But  it  was.  expressly  stipulated  that  this 
coin  should  not  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  any  part  of  the 
empire,  but  should  pass  at  its  market  value  in  silver.1  This 
provision  was  in  effect  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  permanent  legal  relation  between  the  two  metals. 
Silver  had  been  before,  and  until  1872  continued  to  be,  the 
sole  standard  of  value  in  Germany. 

In  the  rich  and  prosperous  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  England,  gold  became  the  standard  metal.  Accounts  were 
kept  at  Amsterdam  in  guilders,  and  these  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  current  silver  florins  of  the  German  empire. 
The  Lion  dollar  was  a  current  dollar,  worth  two  guilders,  but 

1  "  Report  of  U.  S.  Silver  Commission."    Appendix,  I.,  191. 
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the  Dutch  rixdollar  was  reckoned  at  2\  guilders.  The  gold  piece 
was  the  German  ducat,  valued  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  4^- 
guilders,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  5J  guilders.  But  al- 
though the  guilder  was  the  unit  of  account  and  the  ducat  ap- 
peared to  have  risen,  it  was  the  opinion  in  Holland  that  the  silver 
currency  had  depreciated.  In  1816  the  French  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  adopted  with  Dutch  names.  The  metre  was 
called  an  ell,  the  litre  a  can,  the  kilogram  a  pound  ;  and  a  new 
gold  coin  was  struck  containing  6  grams  of  pure  metal  and  -fa 
alloy,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This 
piece,  weighing  104  grains,  was  valued  at  10  florins,  and  the 
silver  florin  was  raised  to  166  grains.  But  the  new  silver  florin 
was  in  fact  worth  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  gold  William. 
The  ratio  1:15.9  was  established  by  law,  but  the  market  ratio 
was  1:15.5,  and  the  undervalued  silver  coinage  ceased  to  circu- 
late and  disappeared.  In  1839  the  florin  was  reduced  to  the 
weight  of  10  grams,  or  154  grains,  of  which  146  were  to  be  fine 
silver,  making  the  ratio  1:15.6  ;  but  the  valuation  of  silver  was 
still  too  low.  It  was  believed  in  Holland  that  the  gold  which 
alone  remained  in  circulation  was  too  mobile  ;  that  it  was  too 
readily  drawn  away  by  the  demands  of  the  London  market ; 
that  the  volume  of  money  was  consequently  unstable  and 
uncertain;  and  that  fluctuations  originating  in  a  foreign  country 
occasioned  a  needless  disturbance  of  domestic  trade.  In  1847 
therefore  the  silver  florin  was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value, 
and  so  remained  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
in  Germany  in  1872.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  then  sus- 
pended in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1875  the  gold  florin,  coined 
in  pieces  of  10  florins  according  to  the  rate  of  1816,  became 
again  the  monetary  unit.  Somewhat  inconsistently  this  rever- 
sion to  the  gold  standard  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
Holland,  lying  between  England  and  Germany,  must  conform 
to  the  monetary  system  of  those  two  countries.1    But  if  con- 

1  "  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,"  p.  53.  Statement  of  Mr.  Mees,  dele" 
gate  from  the  Netherlands. 
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formity  with  the  English  system  alone  was  hazardous  in  1847, 
it  would  seem  that  conformity  with  the  English  plus  the 
German  system  must  be  doubly  mischievous  in  1875. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  have  had  an  experience  not  unlike 
that  of  their  German  neighbors.  The  thaler  and  the  ducat 
supplanted  the  older  coins,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  were  four  kinds  of  money  in  Denmark  : 
The  bank  accounts  were  kept  in  specie  ;  the  ship-tolls  were 
collected  at  Elsinore  in  Sound  money,  worth  3  per  cent,  less 
than  specie  ;  taxes  were  paid  in  crown  money,  worth  15  per^ 
cent,  less  than  specie  ;  and  the  common  currency,  in  which 
tradesmen's  accounts  were  kept,  was  worth  20  per  cent,  less 
than  specie.1  The  rixdollar  specie,  by  the  royal  edict  of  1776, 
was  to  weigh  448  grains  -J  fine.  This  rate  was  adopted  to  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  where  the  old 
German  dollars,  weighing  a  Cologne  ounce,  were  then  at  a 
premium,  and  the  bank  dollar,  or  half  ducat,  had  come  to  mean 
392  grains  of  pure  silver,  the  exact  contents  of  the  Danish  rix- 
dollar. There  was  also  a  piece  of  two  thirds,  called  a  crown, 
and  a  double  crown. 

During  the  wars  in  which  Napoleon  involved  Europe,  all  the 
Scandinavian  nations  issued  paper-money  and  suspended  specie 
payments.  In  1813  the  Royal  Bank  of  Denmark  was  estab- 
lished to  retire  the  paper-currency.  The  paper  was  already 
depreciated  to  one  sixth  of  its  nominal  value,  but  a  much 
greater  reduction  was  made  on  payment.  The  rixdollar  was 
arbitrarily  cut  down  to  .-J  of  a  specie  dollar,  or  -f  of  a  current 
dollar,  and  the  paper  at  \  was  paid  at  the  bank  in  these  so- 
called  dollars.  The  actual  reimbursement  to  the  holders  of  the 
paper  was  accordingly  -|  of  \,  or  of  its  nominal  value.  Nor- 
way paid  only  -fa  ;  Sweden  paid  £•£. 

Sweden  had  long  been  plagued  by  a  variety  of  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  furious  wars  of  King  Charles  XII.  his  prime  minister, 

1  Kelly's  "  Universal  Cambist,"  L,  74. 
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Baron  Goertz,  finding  the  realm  drained  of  silver,  issued  during 
the  five  years,  17 15-19,  a  series  of  eleven  copper  tokens,  each 
marked  /  Daler  S.  M.,  "one  dollar  Swedish  money,"  on  the 
reverse,  and  bearing  some  classical  figure  on  the  face.  Each 
issue  had  a  different  design,  and  after  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars, 
and  the  rest,  the  baron  closed  the  series  with  his  own  likeness — 
an  indiscretion  which  cost  him  his  head,  for  he  was  afterward 
tried  and  executed  for  treason,  and  this  assumption  of  royal 
privilege  was  one  of  the  acts  which  brought  him  to  the  block. 
The  copper  dollars  had  at  first  a  forced  currency.  Afterward 
they  were  treated  as  fractions  of  the  steadily  diminishing  silver 
coins.  An  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  coinage  by  putting 
a  dollar's  worth  of  copper  into  each  piece  ;  but  the  old  copper 
dollars  continued  to  circulate  ;  the  new  pieces  were  called 
copper  plates  and  regarded  as  merchandise  rather  than  money. 
At  last  the  confusion  became  intolerable,  and  in  1777  a  rix- 
dollar  weighing  a  Cologne  ounce  and  containing  392  grains  of 
pure  silver,  like  the  Hamburg  bank  dollar,  was  adopted  as  the 
legal  money  of  account  and  declared  equivalent  to  6  current 
silver  dollars,  or  18  copper  dollars. 

In  1830,  after  the  paper-money  had  been  retired,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  Swedish  coinage  conform  to  the 
national  system  of  weights.  Accordingly  it  was  ordered  that 
12^  rixdollars  should  be  coined  from  a  Swedish  pound  of 
silver  f  fine,  and  125  ducats  from  a  pound  of  gold  fT  fine. 
This  rule  made  the  dollar  weigh  524  grains  and  the  ducat  52.4. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  ducat  was  slightly  diminished  ; 
of  the  dollar,  slightly  increased.  The  ducat  was  no  longer  the 
double  of  the  dollar,  but  two  standards  had  been  set  up,  with 
no  fixed  relative  value — the  silver  coin  for  transactions  at  home 
and  with  neighboring  countries,  and  the  gold  coin  for  inter- 
national money.1  The  rixdollar  was  also  inconveniently  heavy, 
and  in  1855  a  new  unit  called  a  crown  was  established,  weigh- 

1  "  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1867-68,"  I.,  317.  Remarks  of 
Mr.  Wallenberg  at  the  Paris  Conference  of  1867. 
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ing  'precisely  one  fourth  as  much.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  latest  transformation. 

As  soon  as  the  German  Parliament  had  adopted  the  gold 
standard,  a  commission  representing  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  was  appointed,  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  in  1872.  In 
Norway  the  unit  of  coinage  was  then  the  specie  rixdollar  of 
448  grains  -J  fine  ;  in  Denmark,  its  half  ;  in  Sweden,  the  fourth 
of  the  rixdollar  of  524  grains  j-  fine.  These  standards  did  not 
materially  differ.  The  Norwegian  dollar  contained  392  grains 
of  pure  silver  ;  the  Swedish  dollar  393  grains.  The  commis- 
sion desired  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  value  ;  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  of  weights  for  the  new  coins  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  change  the  silver  coinage  as  little  as  might  be. 
It  was  decided  that  a  kilogram  of  fine  gold  should  be  coined 
into  248  pieces,  each  worth  10  crowns,  and  each  containing 
-jV  alloy.  The  unit  of  value  was  to  be  of  this  gold 
coin,  but  was  to  be  represented  by  a  silver  token,  since  in  gold 
it  would  be  too  small.  The  silver  crown  was  to  weigh  jl 
grams  and  to  contain  6  grams  of  pure  metal.  The  10-crown 
piece  accordingly  weighs  69  troy  grains,  and  the  crown  116 
grains  f  fine.  The  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  by  this  rule 
is  1:15,  but  the  silver  is  intentionally  overrated.  The  crown 
contains  5  grains  of  silver  less  than  the  Swedish  crown,  which 
was  its  prototype,  but  is  redeemed  in  gold  on  demand.  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  18th  December,  1872. 

The  German  units  were  reproduced  not  only  in  the  Scandi- 
navian but  in  the  Russian  coinage.  The  rouble  was  a  silver 
thaler,  and  2  roubles  were  equivalent  to  a  gold  ducat.  The 
word  rouble  means  a  cut,  or  slice.  Before  the  Russian  mint 
was  established  silver  bars  served  for  money  and  were  cut  for 
fractional  payments,  and  the  coins  which  replaced  the  small 
lumps  of  silver  were  also  called  "  cuts."  The  rouble  issued  by 
Peter  the  Great  contained  312  grains  of  pure  silver.  After 
Peter  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  1721,  the  gold  imperial 
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was  coined,  containing  234  grains  of  pure  metal  and  valued  at 
10  roubles.  The  relation  between  these  coins  gives  the 
ratio,  1:13}.  By  the  ukase  of  1763,  the  rouble  was  to  weigh 
.370  grains  f  fine,  and  the  imperial  202  grains  \\  fine,  giving 
the  ratio,  1:15.  The  half-imperial  has  since  become  the  stand- 
ard gold  coin,  and  a  Russian  ducat,  originally  valued  at  three 
roubles,  has  also  been  coined  in  gold.  The  half-imperial  still 
weighs  101  grains  \\  fine,  the  Russian  ducat  60.6  grains 
\\  fine,  and  the  rouble  since  1810  has  weighed  320  grains  \ 
fine,  the  amount  of  alloy  being  diminished  while  the  contents 
■of  pure  silver  remain  substantially  unchanged.  At  the  old 
valuation,  which  made  the  half-imperial  worth  five  roubles,  the 
silver  was  overrated  and  the  government  was  finally  compelled 
to  establish  a  new  rate,  making  the  half-imperial  equivalent  to 
5.15  roubles  and  the  ducat  to  3.09  roubles.  This  valuation 
gives  a  ratio  of  1:15^. 

In  1810  the  paper  rouble  alone  was  in  circulation  in  Russia. 
The  paper  was  exchanged  for  silver  in  1839  at  the  rate  of  3J 
for  1,  but  new  embarrassments  came  in  the  train  of  new  wars 
and  specie  payments  were  again  suspended.  A  singular  conse- 
quence followed  in  1876,  when  silver  dropped  to  47  pence  an 
•ounce  in  the  London  market.  Gold  had  become  the  standard 
■of  value  in  Russia,  as  it  does  everywhere  when  specie  payments 
are  suspended.  All  other  measures  were  referred  to  this  uni- 
versal measure.  The  half-imperial,  worth  by  law  5.15  silver 
roubles,  was  quoted  in  St.  Petersburg  at  5.26  paper  roubles. 
But  the  London  quotation  established  a  market  ratio  of  1:20, 
nearly,  between  silver  and  gold.  At  this  rate  the  half-imperial 
was  equivalent  to  6.61  silver  roubles.  It  became  worth  while 
therefore  to  buy  exchange  on  London  with  paper  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  to  import  silver  and  send  it  to  the  mint.  The 
Russian  Government  thereupon  suspended  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.1 


1  "  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,"  p.  44.  Memorandum  by  Mr. 
Thoerner,  delegate  from  Russia. 
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Unlike  the  rouble,  the  French  ecu  was  older  than  the  dollar, 
with  which  at  one  time  it  happened  to  coincide.  Unlike  the 
rouble  also,  the  ecu  was  never  a  monetary  unit.  The  French 
unit  until  1795  was  the  livre,  and  the  livre  was  constantly  de- 
preciating. It  was  worth  in  the  seventeenth  century  129  grains 
of  fine  silver  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  86 
grains  ;  at  the  close  of  the  century,  67  grains.  Ecu  is  the 
Spanish  escudo,  meaning  a  shield.  The  name  was  applied  to 
coins  varying  in  weight  and  denomination  but  all  bearing  the 
arms  of  France.  As  the  livre  diminished,  the  nominal  value 
of  the  ecu  increased.  It  represented  three  livres  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  afterward  5,  and  finally  6.  The  ecu  of  3  livres 
weighed  420  troy  grains  ;  of  5  livres,  470  grains  ;  of  6  livres, 
450  grains.  The  first  corresponded  exactly  to  the  Spanish 
dollar  of  the  period.  The  last  comes  down  to  the  time  when 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted.  It 
was  found  in  1795  that  5  grams  of  silver  fine  would  weigh  a 
mere  trifle  more  than  -J-  of  the  current  ecu.  The  franc  of 
5  grams  was  accordingly  substituted  for  the  livre,  and  in  the 
new  decimal  system  a  5-franc  piece  was  preferred  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ecu  of  6  livres.  The  legal  weight  of  the  5-franc 
piece  is  385J  grains,  but  the  specimens  assayed  at  the  United 
States  mint  average  about  384  grains. 

The  Spanish  dollar,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  cur- 
rent all  over  the  world.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
the  piece  of  8  reals  was  a  standard  coin.  Florence  and  Venice 
coined  dollars  for  the  Levant  trade.  The  Venetian  dollar 
weighed  a  Spanish  ounce  of  silver  -§-  fine.  A  Dalmatian  dol- 
lar was  copied  from  the  Venetian  coin,  as  a  Polish  rixdollar  had 
been  copied  from  the  German  thaler.  The  Egyptian  dollar  is 
a  recent  imitation  of  the  Spanish  coin,  which  passed  without 
question  in  the  Barbary  States,  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Turkey, 
Arabia,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  In  China  it  was 
carefully  cut  into  fractions  for  change,  as  the  silver  penny  had 
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been  divided  into  fourths  or  farthings  in  England.  The  Span- 
ish American  mints  were  turning  out  from  20  to  30  million  dol- 
lars every  year,  and  Spanish  silver  was  found  everywhere  on 
the  American  continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Even  in 
Brazil  the  Spanish  peso,  when  restamped  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
passed  current  for  960  reis. 

The  dollar  was  never  coined  by  the  English  Government ; 
but  in  1804  silver  was  scarce  and  the  current  money  much 
worn,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  approval  of  the  Privy 
Council,  employed  Mr.  Boulton  to  coin  at  Birmingham  pieces 
bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  George  III.,  and  on  the  other 
the  inscription,  "  Five  Shilling  Dollar,  Bank  of  England,"  with 
the  date.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  same  year  bought  a 
lot  of  depreciated  silver  and  issued  a  series  of  dollars  at  6 
shillings  Irish  (equivalent  to  5s.  6Jd.  English)  as  tokens,  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  bank.  The  Birmingham  dollars  were  not  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  by  the  British  public,  and  in  1810  the 
Bank  of  England  tried  a  second  experiment.  Having  a  large 
quantity  of  Spanish  dollars  on  hand,  the  bank  obtained  per- 
mission to  put  them  in  circulation  at  5s.  6d.,  with  a  small  head 
of  George  III.  stamped  upon  the  head  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 
A  contemporary  couplet  describes  the  operation  with  brutal 
accuracy,  declaring  that 

The  Bank,  to  make  their  Spanish  dollars  pass, 
Stamped  the  head  of  a  fool  on  the  head  of  an  ass. 

The  Spanish  dollar  in  1810  was  no  longer  an  ounce  of  silver. 
The  Spanish  ounce  weighed  444  grains  troy.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  peso  had  fallen  to  432 
grains.  This  was  the  weight  of  the  famous  Cross  dollars, 
issued  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  the  Cardinal  Duke  Albert, 
and  widely  known  as  Dutch  Alberts.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  peso  weighed  420  grains.  In  1730 
the  Spanish  coinage  was  arranged  in  a  geometrical  series  of 
eight  pieces,  four  of  silver  and  four  of  gold,  thus  : 
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Silver. 

Gold. 

Weight. 

Real  .... 
Peseta  .... 
Medio  Peso 

Peso  .... 

Escudo  . 
Pistole  . 
Doubloon 
Onza 

52.2  grains 
104.4  " 
208.8 
417.7  " 

The  peseta  was  worth  2  reals,  the  medio  peso  4,  the  peso  8, 
the  escudo  16,  and  so  on.  Both  metals  were  to  be  ■JJ-  fine, 
and  each  gold  piece  was  worth  16  times  its  weight  in  silver. 
The  real  had  long  been  the  Spanish  unit,  and  the  peso  was 
often  called  the  piece  of  8.  The  dollar  mark  $  is  simply  the 
figure  8,  crossed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numbers  to  which  it 
is  prefixed.  The  onza  took  its  name  from  the  Portuguese  ounce 
of  gold,  which,  however,  was  a  full  ounce  of  443  grains.  In 
1772  the  fineness  of  both  metals  was  reduced  to  ff  ;  and 
the  famous  pillars,  with  the  motto,  Ne  plus  ultra,  disappeared 
from  the  coinage.  The  Spanish  silver  varied  somewhat  in 
weight  and  fineness,  but  the  dollar  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  weighed  about  416  grains,  371  fine. 

In  1859  the  French  weights  and  measures  were  substituted 
for  the  old  Spanish  system,  and  in  1864  the  coinage  was  remod- 
elled. The  peso  was  to  weigh  400  grains.  The  half  peso  was 
called  an  escudo  and  became  the  unit.  The  peseta,  instead 
of  a  quarter,  became  one  fifth  of  the  new  peso.  The  decimal 
scale  was  adopted  throughout.  Silver  and  gold  pieces  were  to 
be -^0  fine.  A  gold  coin  weighing  129  grains  was  equivalent 
to  10  escudos.  The  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  nearly 
1:15^.  Four  years  later  came  a  new  adjustment.  The  peseta 
was  reduced  from  80  to  77  grains,  weighing  exactly  5  grams, 
and  is  now  the  unit  of  account.  The  piece  of  5  pesetas,  25 
grams  of  silver  ^  fine,  replaces  the  peso.  A  gold  coin,  25 
pesetas,  weighs  124^  grains  fine.  The  ratio  under  this 
law  is  exactly  1:15^-,  but  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  and 
the  tender  of  silver  is  limited  to  150  pesetas. 

The  peseta,  like  the  new  Italian  lira  and  the  modern  Greek 
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drachma,  is  in  fact  a  franc.  The  French  monetary  system  has 
been  adopted  by  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Roumania, 
Greece,  and  Spain  ;  but  Spain  was  not,  like  the  other  countries, 
included  in  the  Latin  Union.  The  union  was  formed  in  1865, 
for  the  purpose  primarily  of  regulating  the  subsidiary  coinage 
of  the  contracting  powers.  Gold  had  fallen  in  consequence  of 
the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  and  the  famous 
French  ratio,  1:15^,  undervalued  silver.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  standard  silver  in  circulation,  and  one  after  another  the 
countries  which  had  adopted  that  ratio  were  compelled  to  issue 
tokens  containing  more  than  the  customary  tenth  of  alloy. 
The  French  and  Italian  tokens  were  coined  at  the  fineness  of 
S35  thousandths.  The  Swiss  chose  a  fineness  of  800  thou- 
sandths. The  debased  Swiss  coins  crossed  the  frontier  and 
mingling  with  French  coins  of  the  same  denomination  occa- 
sioned doubt  and  discussion  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business.  By  the  treaty  of  1865  it  was  agreed  that  the  subsidi- 
ary coins  should  be  of  the  uniform  fineness  of  835  thousandths, 
and  that  the  amount  of  such  coinage  should  not  exceed  iri  any 
country  6  francs  for  each  inhabitant.  This  was  practically  an 
alteration  of  the  French  ratio  to  14-f,  and  the  Italian,  Belgian, 
and  Swiss  commissioners  were  for  adopting  the  gold  standard 
forthwith  ;  but  France  insisted  upon  maintaining  in  theory  the 
5 -franc  piece  T9-g-  fine,  though  no  such  coin  was  then  any- 
where to  be  seen.  After  the  fall  of  silver  in  1873,  the  coinage 
of  5 -franc  pieces  was  cautiously  resumed  by  the  states  of  the 
Latin  Union,  but  in  1877  it  was  entirely  suspended.  France 
and  her  monetary  allies  assumed  what  M.  Say  calls  "  an  atti- 
tude of  expectancy,"  and  remained  in  that  posture  for  seven 
years.  France  still  waits,  but  Italy  and  Switzerland  have  for- 
mally recognized  the  fact  that  gold  is  the  only  real  measure  of 
values  in  modern  Europe. 

The  franc  has  supplanted  the  dollar  not  only  in  Spain  but  in 
a  number  of  the  American  republics  which  were  originally 
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Spanish  colonies.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  placed  upon 
the  Spanish  throne  in  1808,  the  colonies  became  restive,  and  in 
1810  insurrections  broke  out  in  Mexico,  in  Venezuela  and  in 
Chili,  extending  in  181 1  to  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. The  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  first  in  the  name 
of  the  banished  Bourbon  king,  but  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  in  1814  did  not  pacify  the  colonies.  The  independence 
of  Paraguay  was  achieved  in  1814,  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  1816,  of  Chili  in  1818,  of  Mexico  in  1821,  of  Venezuela 
(at  that  time  part  of  Colombia)  in  1822,  of  Peru  in  1824. 
The  Central-American  states  separated  from  Mexico  in  1823, 
Bolivia  from  Peru  in  1824,  and  Uruguay  from  the  Argentine 
Confederation  in  1825.  In  all  these  states  the  Spanish  peso  and 
onza  were  the  principal  coins  in  1810.  Since  1848  the  peso  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  has 
been  reduced  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  French  5-franc 
piece.  The  standard  gold  coin  in  these  countries  is  equivalent 
to  10  pesos  or  50  francs.  On  the  other  side  of  the  South- 
American  continent,  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  dollar  retains  nearly  its  old  weight.  Sixteen  pesos 
still  make  an  onza  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  Central  America  ; 
but  in  Mexico,  since  1867,  a  10-dollar  gold  piece  has  been 
coined  and  is  called  an  Hidalgo,  in  memory  of  Miguel  Hidalgo, 
the  patriotic  priest  who  inspired  in  1810  the  insurrection  which 
became  a  revolution  in  1821. 

The  Mexican  dollar  with  the  radiant  liberty  cap  on  the  re- 
verse has  become  universally  known  since  the  revolution.  The 
series  was  interrupted  in  1866-7,  when  the  busj;  of  Maximilian 
appeared  upon  the  national  coinage.  After  the  execution  of 
that  unhappy  prince,  a  new  design  was  adopted  for  the  peso, 
but  the  strange  coins  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
oriental  people  to  whom  they  came,  and  the  mints  resumed  work 
with  the  old  dies.  The  peso  weighs  416  grains  TV  fine  ;  the 
hidalgo,  260  grains  -J  fine.    The  mint  ratio  of  silver  and  gold  is 
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accordingly  about  i:i6J.  But  there  is  no  gold  in  circulation. 
Since  1873  gold  has  been  at  a  premium,  now  amounting  to  12 
or  15  per  cent.,  and  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  hands  of  brokers. 

The  early  Mexican  coinage  was  rudely  executed.  The 
pieces  were  hammered  into  a  form  approximately  circular,  and 
stamped  with  a  rough  representation  of  the  arms  of  Spain. 
They  were  known  among  English-speaking  people  as  cob 
money.  The  word  is  now  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  in  this  sig- 
nification, but  survives  in  a  diminutive  form  in  cobble-stone.  It 
describes  a  round  lump  or  knob,  and  was  appropriately  applied 
to  the  shapeless  lumps  of  Mexican  silver.  The  issue  of  "  milled  " 
dollars,  stamped  by  machinery,  began  in  1732,  and  these  were 
the  Spanish  milled  dollars  which  in  1775  were  current  through- 
out the  American  continent,  and  which  the  holders  of  the 
Continental  bills,  then  first  issued,  were  entitled  to  receive 
"  according  to  a  resolution  of  Congress." 

The  English  colonies  kept  their  accounts  of  course  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  but  the  shillings  and  smaller  pieces  issued 
in  Massachusetts  in  1652  and  subsequently,  were  deliberately 
coined  below  the  weight  of  sterling  money  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  the  colony.  The  specie  acquired  by  the  colonists  be- 
fore that  time  had  regularly  been  shipped  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  The  Massachusetts  shilling  weighed  three 
fourths  of  a  shilling  sterling,  and  the  British  Parliament  after- 
ward confirmed  this  relation  between  English  and  American 
money.  By  an  act  passed  in  1703,  to  regulate  the  value  of 
foreign  coins  in  the  colonies,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Seville 
piece  of  8,  the  Pillar  dollar,  and  the  Mexican  dollar,  each 
weighing  420  grains  and  worth  4s.  6d.  sterling,-  should  pass  in 
America  for  6  shillings.  The  par  value  of  the  colonial  shilling 
was  thus  fixed  at  one  sixth  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  but  the  paper 
currencies  became  irregularly  depreciated  in  most  of  the  colo- 
nies outside  of  New  England.  When  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  recognized  in  1782,  a  Spanish  dollar  was 
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worth  5s.  in  Georgia  ;  6s.  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia  ;  7s.  6d.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  ;  8s.  in  New  York 
and  North  Carolina  ;  and  32s.  6d.  in  South  Carolina.  Gouverneur 
Morris  was  then  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  finance,  who 
had  been  directed  by  the  Congress  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a 
national  coinage  ;  and  he  observed  that  these  values,  reduced 
to  pence,  give  the  numbers,  60,  72,  90,  96,  and  390.  Taking 
13d.  instead  of  id.  as  the  unit  in  South  Carolina,  the  last 
number  would  be  30,  and  the  least  common  multiple  1440. 
Mr.  Morris  proposed  therefore  to  adopt  as  the  unit  of  value 
one  fourth  of  a  troy  grain  of  pure  silver  ;  and  to  coin  a  cent 
containing  100  units,  or  25  grains,  and  a  dollar  of  1440  units,  or 
360  grains.1  The  dollar  would  be  worth  a  little  less  than  a 
Spanish  dollar,  but  would  be  a  common  measure  of  all  the 
currencies  with  which  the  people  were  familiar,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  three  per  cent,  might  be  regarded  as  a  mint  charge,  or 
seigniorage. 

No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on  coinage.  To 
this  committee  Morris  submitted  an  elaborate  scheme,  provid- 
ing for  a  series  of  coins,  each  expressing  an  exact  number  of 
pence  in  the  old  currencies  of  the  States  and  also  in  sterling 
money,  and  an  exact  sum  in  French  livres  and  sous.  From 
his  least  common  multiple,  he  derived  the  following  values  : 

1440  divided  by  60=  24  quarters  =   6  grains 
72  =  20  =5 
90  =  16  =4 
96=15  =  3t 

30  =  48  =  12 

Then  substituting  for  the  grain  of  silver         of  a  penny 

sterling  (a  fraction  more  that  a  grain),  he  called  the  new  unit  a 

doit,2  and  computed  a  table  like  this  : 

1  Sparks'  "  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,"  I.,  273. 

2  Doit  is  the  English  equivalent  of  duyt,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  copper 
worth  about  half  a  farthing.  The  word  is  still  occasionally  heard  in  the 
United  States,  meaning  a  mite  or  morsel. 
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I  Georgia  penny  =   6  doits  =  0.90  d.  sterling 

1  New  England  penny  =5  =0.75 
I  Pennsylvania  penny    =4  =  0.60 

1  New  York  penny        =   3!  ==0.56^ 
13  South  Carolina  pence  =12  =  1.80 

Finally,  he  proposed  a  series  of  five  coins : 

1  crown        =  1200  doits  =  180  d.  sterling 
1  half  crown  =   600  =  go 

1  dollar        =   300  ==  45 

I  shilling      =    100  =  15 

1  groat         =20  =  3 

Jefferson  brushed  away  the  whole  ingenious  structure.  He 
considered  the  doit  too  small  a  unit.  He  saw  no  need  of 
keeping  terms  with  the  old  paper  currencies,  or  with  sterling 
money.  The  people,  he  said,  were  accustomed  to  the  Spanish 
dollar,  and  that  should  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  the  new  system. 
The  other  pieces  should  be  arranged  in  decimal  proportion. 
He  therefore  recommended  a  gold  coin  of  10  dollars,  a  silver 
coin  of  1  dollar,  a  silver  coin  of  y1^-  of  a  dollar,  and  a  copper 
coin  of  y^-q  of  a  dollar.1  All  that  was  retained  of  Gouverneur 
Morris'  scheme  was  the  word  cent,  which  meant  in  the  new 
system  one  hundredth  of  the  unit  instead  of  one  hundred 
units. 

The  Continental  Congress  in  1785  resolved  unanimously 
that  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  should  be  one  dollar, 
and  that  the  several  pieces  should  increase  in  a  decimal  ratio. 
It  was  resolved  furthermore  in  1786  that  the  dollar  should  con- 
tain 375.64  grains  of  pure  silver  and  the  10-dollar  coin  246.268 
grains  of  gold,  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  being  n 
parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy.  The  finance  committee  in  1785 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  sundry  advantages  would  arise 
from  a  system  by  which  silver  might  become  the  prevailing 
money.  It  was  not  exported  so  easily  as  gold,  the  committee 
thought,  and  was  a  more  useful  metal.  A  moderate  over-valua- 
tion would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  draw  it  from  other  countries 

i"  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  I.,  162.  Compare  the  "Auto- 
biography," p  53. 
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where  it  was  not  sufficiently  esteemed.  But  the  resolution  of 
1786  established  a  relation  between  the  proposed  coins  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  ratio,  1:15.2.  Yet  it  was  well  known  that 
in  England  no  silver  had  been  coined  for  many  years  ;  that 
only  light  silver  coins,  worn  down  to  their  nominal  value,  re- 
mained in  circulation  ;  that  legislation  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  silver  had  completely  failed  ;  that  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  market  had  overruled  the  acts  of  Parliament.  To  adopt 
the  English  ratio  was  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  that  was 
what  the  American  Congress  on  further  consideration  con- 
cluded not  to  do.  The  English  economists  of  that  day  pre- 
ferred silver  as  the  standard  metal  ;  that  opinion  was  sustained 
by  the  great  name  of  John  Locke  ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  ex- 
plained that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  export  silver,  if 
gold  were  lowered  so  as  to  have  the  same  proportion  to  silver 
money  in  England  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  American 
statesmen  generally  hoped  that  silver  would  continue  to  be  the 
"  prevailing  money  "  on  this  continent. 

Nothing  was  done  about  the  mint  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  national  Constitution  and  the  election  of  .the  first  President 
in  1789.  In  September  of  that  year,  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion first  to  the  perfection  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
public  credit ;  then  to  the  advantages  of  a  national  bank  ;  and 
in  May,  1791,  presented  his  report  on  the  mint.  Remarking 
that  the  silver  dollars  in  circulation  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  regard  to  weight  or  fineness,  "  very  much  as  a  mere 
money  of  convenience,"  the  Secretary  said  that  the  dollar  which 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  most  desirable  unit  of  coinage 
must  be  defined  as  24!  grains  of  fine  gold  and  something  be- 
tween 368  and  374  grains  of  fine  silver.  "  This  greater  stability 
of  value  of  the  gold  coins,"  he  continued,  "  is  an  argument  of 
force  for  regarding  the  money  unit  as  having  been  hitherto 
virtually  attached  to  gold  rather  than  to  silver."    But  Hamilton 
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was  a  practical  statesman.  Finding  Congress  strongly  prepos- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  a  silver  standard  should  be  adopted, 
he  did  not  directly  oppose  that  opinion,  but  declared  himself, 
on  the  whole,  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  no  preference 
should  be  given  to  either  metal.  "  Perhaps  if  either  were  to  be 
preferred,"  he  added,  "  it  ought  to  be  gold  rather  than  silver," 
and  so  passed  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
silver  and  gold.  "  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  rule  in  any 
country  for  the  legal  than  the  market  proportion,"  the  Secretary 
said,  and  explained  that,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  com- 
putation in  17 17,  confirmed  by  quotations  from  Holland  in 
December,  1789,  and  from  London  about  the  same  time,  the 
market  rate  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  1:15. 

This  proportion  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  1792, 
establishing  the  mint.  The  gold  eagle  was  to  weigh  270  grains, 
\\  fine,  and  the  silver  dollar  was  to  weigh  416  grains,  37 \\  fine. 
The  eagle  contained  precisely  ten  times  the  24!  grains  esti- 
mated by  Hamilton  as  the  gold  value  of  a  dollar  ;  the  silver 
piece  15  times  the  same  weight  of  pure  silver.  Jefferson  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  1792  and  approved  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, though  in  a  note  to  Hamilton,  he  suggested  that  it  might 
have  been  well  to  take  for  the  dollar  an  ounce  of  silver,  in  order 
to  make  the  unit  of  money  a  part  of  the  general  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

During  the  half  century  from  1740  till  1790,  the  value  of 
gold,  compared  with  silver,  had  been  depressed.  The  price  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  divided  by  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
averaged  in  Hamburg  during  this  entire  period  14.74.  The  ratio 
15,  recommended  by  Hamilton,  was  accordingly  a  little  above 
the  market  rate.  But  the  silver  price  of  gold  presently  began 
to  advance.  During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  average  ratio  was  15.42,  and  during  the  next  thirty  years 
15.64.  At  15,  gold  was  undervalued  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  effect  of  this  undervaluation  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
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resumption  of  specie  payments  in  England  in  1821.  Then 
shipments  began  ;  gold  rose  during  the  year  to  a  premium  of 
5 -J  per  cent.;  and  the  premium  for  the  next  dozen  years  ranged 
from  2  to  7  per  cent. 

The  alarm  was  seasonably  given.  Secretary  Crawford  in 
1820  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  gold  had 
been  for  many  years  appreciating  in  relative  value,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  ratio  might  safely  be  raised  to 
15.75.1  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  reported  in  February,  1821,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  six  millions  of  gold  coined  at 
the  mint  was  then  remaining  in  the  country.  A  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities,  it  was  said,  held  $165,000  in  gold  in  November,  1819, 
but  of  that  sum  only  $1,200  remained  fifteen  months  later,  and 
only  $100  in  American  coin.  The  committee  reported  a  bill 
to  raise  the  ratio  to  15.60,  but  nothing  was  done.  Silver  was 
the  only  metallic  money  in  circulation,  except  copper  ;  though 
there  was  plenty  of  paper,  such  as  it  was. 

But  in  1824,  it  chanced  that  gold  was  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterward  in  the 
neighboring  States,  and  principally  in  Georgia.  The  product 
of  these  placers  was  about  $5,000  in  1824,  and  rose  in  1833  tQ 
$868,000  brought  to  the  mint,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
exported  as  bullion.  It  was  thought  that  the  surface  washings 
must  come  from  rich  veins  soon  to  be  opened  ;  and  "  accord- 
ing to  the  great  principle  which  has  governed  our  fiscal 
legislation  down  to  the  present  time,"  as  Professor  Sumner* 
remarks,  "the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  United  States  was  made,, 
as  far  as  the  intention  of  the  legislators  could  do  it,  to  render 
gold  more  expensive  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  it 
had  ever  been  before."    It  was  believed  that  the  market  value 

1  Elliot's  "  Funding  System  "  (28th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc,  No.  15)^ 
P-  747- 

8  "  History  of  American  Currency,"  p.  110. 
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of  gold  bullion  could  be  enhanced  by  making  the  eagles  smaller 
at  the  Philadelphia  mint  ;  and  this  wise  project  was  reinforced, 
as  it  happened,  by  President  Jackson's  determination  to  break 
down  the  national  bank  and  incidentally  to  bring  gold  once 
more  into  circulation  to  replace  the  notes  which  must  be 
retired. 

In  December,  1828,  the  Senate  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  ascertain  and  report  what  alterations  in  the  gold 
coins  would  be  needed  to  make  the  gold  and  silver  conform  to 
their  true  relative  value.  In  May,  1830,  Secretary  Ingham  sub- 
mitted an  elaborate  report.1  Gold,  he  said,  had  at  no  time 
been  found  in  general  circulation  since  the  introduction  of 
bank  paper,  but  it  first  began  to  command  a  premium  in  182 1. 
The  ratio  at  current  rates  was  15.8,  but  if  Congress  intended  to 
make  gold  and  silver  equally  attainable  in  the  United  States, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  influence  of  an  increased  de- 
mand upon  the  price  of  gold,  and  1:16  would  not  perhaps  be 
an  extravagant  proportion.  The  Secretary,  however,  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  single  silver  standard  of  value  then  ex- 
isting was  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  change  that  might  drive  silver 
out  of  circulation.  A  paper  prepared  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  was 
appended  to  Secretary  Ingham's  report.  Mr.  Gallatin  de- 
fended the  double  standard,  but  thought  that  the  ratio  15.6 
would  bring  both  metals  into  circulation.  These  propositions 
were  considered  by  Congress,  but  four  years  passed  before  any 
decisive  action  was  taken.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives proposed  in  1832  to  make  silver  the  exclusive 
standard  of  value,  but  to  regulate  gold  at  an  increased  valua- 
tion so  as  to  convert  the  specie  fund  of  the  banks  into  that 
metal.  In  1833  President  Jackson  entered  upon  his  second 
term.    In  September  he  removed  the  public  deposits  from  the 

1  Elliot's  "Funding  System,"  p.  1043. 
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Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  Congress  met  in  December, 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  reform  of  the  coinage.  The  New  York 
banks  petitioned  for  a  coin  ratio  corresponding  to  the  market 
value  of  the  two  metals.  The  Administration  wanted  hard 
money  instead  of  bank  paper.  The  representatives  of  the 
Georgia  and  Carolina  mines  wanted  a  revaluation  of  gold,  the 
higher  the  better.  The  discussion  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
ratio.  The  bill  as  originally  offered  in  the  House  proposed 
15.625  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Benton  says,  "was  the  ratio  of  nearly 
all  who  seemed  best  calculated,  by  their  pursuits,  to  understand 
the  subject."  But  Mr.  Benton  took  up  the  question  "  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  regardless  of  history,  and  calculations, 
and  the  opinions  of  bank  officers."  Supposing  that  the  ratio 
in  Spanish  America  had  been  16  for  "above  three  hundred 
years,"  he  took  his  stand  upon  that  historical  error,  and  records 
with  pride  that  all  the  real  friends  of  the  gold  currency,  soon 
rallied  to  his  position.1]  The  bill  passed  the  House,  145  to  36, 
and  the  Senate  with  only  seven  dissenting  votes. 

The  act  of  1834  reduced  the  eagle  to  258  grains,  of  which 
232  were  pure  gold  and  26  alloy.  The  gold  dollar  was  reduced 
from  24f  fine  grains  to  23^-.  The  market  ratio  at  that  time  was 
15.6  ;  24f  grains  of  gold  were  accordingly  equivalent  to  386 
grains  of  silver,  and  23-J  grains  of  gold  were  equivalent  to  362 
grains  of  silver.  The  former  gold  dollar  had  been  worth  $1.04 
in  silver  ;  the  new  one  was  worth  97^-  cents.  The  mint  stamp 
made  every  eagle  nominally  worth  25  cents  more  than  the  silver 
price  of  the  bullion  it  contained.  Benton  describes  the  sequel 
in  fervid  language.  "  Gold,"  he  says,  "  began  to  flow  into  the 
country  through  all  the  channels  of  commerce  ;  old  chests  gave 
up  their  hoards  ;  the  mint  was  busy ;  and  in  a  few  months,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  currency  banished  from  the  country  for  thirty 
years  overspread  the  land  and  gave  joy  and  confidence  to  all 
the  pursuits  of  industry." 

1  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,"  I.,  469. 
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In  1837  the  alloy  in  both  silver  and  gold  coins  was  made  ex- 
actly one  tenth.  The  eagle  has  since  contained  23.22  grains  of 
fine  gold  ;  the  dollar  contained  37 \\  grains  of  pure  silver  as 
before,  but  the  gross  weight  was  reduced  to  412^  grains.  The 
slight  addition  to  the  pure  contents  of  the  eagle  altered  the 
ratio  to  15.98837. 

An  ounce  of  gold  was  not  worth  15.98  ounces  of  silver  in 
1837  ;  still  the  difference  between  this  and  the  true  ratio  was 
not  pronounced,  and  it  was  growing  less.  During  the  ten  years 
1841-50,  the  average  ratio  was  15.83.  But  in  January,  1848, 
James  Marshall,  while  digging  a  raceway  for  Captain  Sutter's 
mill  on  the  American  River,  found  coarse  gold  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  Isaac  Humphrey,  who  had  washed  for  gold  in 
Georgia,  showed  Marshall  how  to  construct  a  rocker,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  miners  were  at  work  in  every  large 
stream  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Feather 
River  to  the  Tuolumne.  In  1853  the  California  mines  yielded 
the  enormous  sum  of  $60,000,000  in  gold.  This  immense 
addition  to  the  stock  of  one  of  the  precious  metals  of  course 
affected  their  relative  value.  The  ratio  sank  to  15.33,  and  the 
silver  currency  disappeared — first  the  dollars,  then  the  halves 
and  quarters,  until  nothing  was  left  but  dimes  and  half-dimes, 
and  "the  worn  Spanish  silver  which  came  in  to  supply  the 
pressing  need  of  small  coins.  So  great  was  the  dearth  of 
small  change  that  tradesmen  and  corporations  everywhere  were, 
compelled  to  issue  tickets  which  had  a  local  currency.  A  gold 
dollar  was  coined  in  1849,  but  afforded  only  partial  relief.  In 
185 1  the  director  of  the  mint  proposed  to  reduce  the  silver 
dollar  to  384  grains  -fa  fine,  and  its  subdivisions  propor- 
tionally. This  was  the  average  though  not  quite  the  legal 
weight  of  the  French  5 -franc  piece.  The  plan  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  English  expedient  adopted  in  1816.  Finding  that 
only  worn  and  light  silver  remained  in  circulation,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  resolved  to  make  all  the  silver  coinage  light. 
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The  pieces  so  issued,  however,  were  treated  as  tokens  ;  they  could 
be  tendered  only  to  the  amount  of  40s.,  and  the  government 
was  to  buy  them  for  recoinage,  when  worn,  at  their  nominal 
value.  Secretary  Corwin  recommended  the  change  in  his  an- 
nual report,  calling  special  attention  to  the  example  of  Great 
Britain,  and  advised  that  the  tokens,  if  coined,  should  be  ten- 
der for  not  more  than  ten  dollars.  President  Fillmore  repeated 
the  recommendation  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1852.  The  act,  as  passed  in  1853,  left  the  silver  dollar  un- 
touched, but  reduced  the  half  dollar  to  192  standard  grains, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  The  new  coins  were  to 
be  lawful  tender  for  only  five  dollars.  This  measure  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  pretence  of 
maintaining  a  double  standard.  Mr.  Dunham  of  Indiana  had 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  expressed  this  purpose 
in  the  plainest  language.1  "  We  have  had  but  a  single  stand- 
ard," he  said  "  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  has  been, 
and  now  is,  gold.  We  propose  to  let  it  remain  so,  and  to 
adapt  silver  to  it,  to  regulate  it  by  it.  This  is  eminently  proper. 
Gold  is  the  production  of  our  own  country  ;  silver  is  not.  Let 
us  use  our  own  productions,  and,  so  far  as  that  use  can,  increase 
their  value." 

The  silver  dollar  weighing  nearly  16  times  as  much  as  the 
gold  dollar  had  become  a  tradition.  No  such  coin  was  found 
in  circulation.  The  market  ratio  was  15.6  in  1869,  when  Mr. 
John  Jay  Knox,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  systematic  revision  of  the  sixty  confused 
statutes  governing  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Knox  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  Secretary  Boutwell  in  April,  1870,  with  a  recommendation 
that  it  be  passed  as  presented.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  effect 
a  reorganization  of  the  service,  but  incidentally  the  coins  were 
considered.     In  his  report  accompanying  the  bill,  Mr.  Knox 

1  Cong.  Globe,  Feb.  r,  1853.    Appendix,  p.  192. 
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called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  omitted  the 
obsolete  silver  dollar,  then  worth  a  premium  of  3  per  cent, 
in  gold.  If  such  a  coin  should  be  authorized  by  Congress,  he 
added,  it  should  be  issued  only  as  a  commercial  dollar  and 
should  be  of  the  exact  weight  of  the  Mexican  peso,  which  was 
the  favorite  silver  coin  in  China,  Japan,  and  other  oriental 
countries.  The  bill  was  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for 
nearly  three  years.  It  was  printed  thirteen  times  and  debated 
in  both  bodies.  The  omission  of  the  silver  dollar  was  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  in  both  cham- 
bers, and  nobody  objected.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  his  annual  reports  for 
1870,  1871,  and  1872.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  1871,  but 
was  not  considered  by  the  House.  In  1872  it  was  introduced 
as  a  new  measure  in  the  House  and  passed.  In  January,  1873, 
it  passed  the  Senate  again,  with  amendments,  and  in  February, 
1873,  the  amendments  went  to  a  committee  of  conference,  and 
both  Houses  at  last  concurred.1  As  finally  enacted,  the  bill 
adopted  the  French  weights  for  the  subsidiary  coins, — 12^- 
grams  for  the  half  dollar,  6J  grams  for  the  quarter,  2 £  grams  for 
the  dime, — and  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  trade  dollar  weigh- 
ing 420  troy  grains.  Two  half  dollars  under  the  law  of  1873 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  French  5-franc  piece.  The  trade  dol- 
lar had  no  legal  currency  in  the  United  States.  The  dollar 
became  in  law,  as  it  had  long  been  in  fact,  23.22  grains  of  fine 
gold. 

If  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  had  remained  un- 
changed, this  legislation  would  have  passed  unchallenged. 
But  in  1873  the  price  of  silver  dropped  in  London  to  59d.  per 
ounce,  British  standard,  and  in  1874  to  58d.  This  meant 
that  in  1873,  the  London  price  of  371  \  grains  of  pure  silver  had 
fallen  to  23.18  grains  of  gold,  and  in  1874  to  22.79  grains.  At 
this  price,  if  the  monetary  laws  had  remained  unchanged,  it 

1  A  complete  history  of  this  measure  will  be  found  in  the  i'  Finance  Re- 
port for  1876,"  p.  280.    See  also  p.  297. 
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would  have  been  more  profitable  to  bring  silver  to  the  mint  in 
the  United  States  than  to  export  it  as  bullion,  for  at  the  mint 
37  li  g^ins  of  silver  would  have  become  the  lawful  equivalent 
of  23.22  grains  of  gold.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  it  happened  that 
the  claim  in  the  Washoe  mountains  in  Nevada,  bought  by 
Henry  Comstock  in  1859  for  a  bob-tailed  Indian  pony  and  sold 
the  next  year  for  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  had  become 
enormously  productive.  The  big  bonanza  was  discovered  in 
1871.  The  product  of  the  Comstock  lode  rose  to  13  millions 
of  dollars  in  1872,  21  millions  in  1873,  and  24  millions  in  1874^ 
of  which  about  95  per  cent,  in  weight  and  a  little  more  than 
one  half  in  value  was  silver.1  The  old  mint  rate  had  been  a 
standing  offer  of  $1.29  an  ounce  for  this  silver.  The  market 
price  in  1874  had  fallen  to  $1.25.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
the  offer  of  the  Government  had  been  withdrawn,  there  was 
deep  indignation  in  Nevada,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  Com-, 
stock  mines  all  over  the  country  felt  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed. Why  the  United  States  should  pay  for  silver  four  cents 
an  ounce  more  than  it  was  worth,  nobody  explained  ;  but  an- 
other aspect  of  the  case  was  developed.  In  January,  1875,  the 
bill  providing  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879 
passed  the  Senate,  32  to  14,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
136  to  98.  These  votes  disclosed  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
measure.  It  appeared  subsequently  that  many  people  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  public  debt  ought  to  be  cancelled  by  a 
tender  of  depreciated  paper  ;  and  to  all  these  people,  and  to 
others  who  did  not  wholly  agree  with  them,  it  seemed  nothing 
less  than  providential  that  the  silver  dollar,  worth  103  cents  in 
1870,  had  fallen  to  95  cents  in  1875,  and  was  likely  to  sink  still 
lower.  That  at  least  was  a  legal  dollar  before  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  and  although  it  had  been  temporarily 
dropped  from  the  list  of  coins,  it  might  be  restored. 

In  May,  1876,  Mr.  Bland  of  Missouri,  then  chairman  of  the 

1  "  U.  S.  Silver  Commission."    Appendix,  I.,  7. 
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Committee  on  Mines,  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
"a  bill  to  utilize  the  products  of  gold  and  silver  mines  and  for 
other  purposes."  His  plan  was  to  issue  gold  and  silver  notes 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  25.8  grains 
of  gold,  or  41 2 \  grains  of  silver,  ^  fine  ;  but  Congress  was  not 
ready  to  act  upon  a  question  so  serious  without  some  prelimi- 
nary inquiry.  In  August,  1876,  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted, 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  into  the  policy  of  restoring  the  double 
standard.  The  commission  was  to  consist  of  three  Senators, 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  three  Representatives,  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  and  not  more  than  three  experts  selected  by  the 
six  Senators  and  Representatives.  Under  this  resolution  Sena- 
tors Jones  of  Nevada,  Bogy  of  Missouri,  and  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Representatives  Gibson  of  Louisiana, Willard 
of  Michigan,  and  Bland  of  Missouri  were  designated  as  com- 
missioners, and  they  chose  as  their  expert  associates,  Francis 
Bowen  of  Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  College,  and  William  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  a  Cincin- 
nati lawyer. 

Silver  continued  to  fall.  The  London  price  averaged  57d. 
in  1875  and  54d.  in  1876.  At  the  latter  rate,  the  American 
dollar  would  have  been  worth  90  cents.  In  March,  1877,  the 
commissioners  submitted  five  reports.  Messrs.  Jones,  Bogy, 
Willard,  Bland,  and  Groesbeck  agreed  that  the  causes  of  the 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  were  mainly  "  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Scandinavian  States,  and  the  closure  of  all  the  mints  in 
Europe  to  its  coinage."  A  diminution  of  the  Asiatic  demand 
for  silver  and  enormous  exaggerations  of  the  actual  and 
prospective  yield  of  the  Nevada  mines  were  regarded  as 
accessory  causes.  These  gentlemen,  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  commission,  also  recommended  "  the  restoration  of  the 
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double  standard  and  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  metals," 
but  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  legal  relation  to  be  estab- 
lished between  them.  Messrs.  Jones,  Bogy,  and  Willard 
thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  French  ratio,  15 J,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to  399.9 
grains.  Mr.  Groesbeck  preferred  the  old  relation,  1:16,  and  in 
that  opinion  Mr.  Bland  concurred.  Mr.  Boutwell  considered  a 
renewal  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  inexpedient,  unless 
an  agreement  could  be  effected  between  the  United  States  and 
other  commercial  nations  for  the  use  of  both  silver  and  gold 
upon  a  fixed  relative  valuation  ;  he  recommended  therefore 
that  the  United  States  extend  an  invitation  to  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  to  join  in  a  conference  in  order  to  see 
whether  such  an  agreement  could  be  reached.  Professor  Bowen 
reported  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  due  to  three 
causes  :  1.  The  productiveness  of  the  Comstock  mines,  which 
had  doubled  the  annual  output  of  silver  for  the  whole  world.  2. 
The  diminution  of  the  demand  for  silver  to  be  exported  to  British 
India.  3.  The  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  the  restriction  of  the  silver  coinage 
by  Holland,  France,  and  other  states  of  the  Latin  Union.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  market-price  of  silver,  in  Professor  Bowen's 
opinion,  proved  that  it  had  become  "  entirely  unfit  for  use  as 
a  standard  of  value  "  ;  the  "  so-called  double  standard,"  he 
added,  "  is  an  illusion  and  an  impossibility."  Mr.  Gibson  con- 
curred in  this  report. 

In  November,  1877,  Mr.  Bland  offered  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  "to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar,  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character." 
This  was  precisely  what  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  had 
recommended,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  without  debate, 
but  in  the  Senate  it  was  completely  transformed.  Mr.  Bland 
had  proposed  to  resume  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  The 
Senate  restricted  the  coinage  to  four  million  dollars'  worth  of 
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bullion  per  month,  and  positively  required  only  two  million 
•dollars'  worth.  Mr.  Bland  would  have  given  the  profit  on  the 
coinage  to  the  depositors  of  bullion  at  the  mints.  The  Senate 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy  bullion  at  the 
market  rate,  and  to  account  for  any  gain  arising  from  the 
transaction  as  seigniorage.  The  silver  dollar  was  thus  made  a 
part  of  the  token  coinage,  except  that  it  became  an  unlimited 
tender.  But  certificates  issued  to  depositors  of  silver,  though 
receivable  for  customs,  were  payable  in  silver  ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  gold  certificates,  previously  author- 
ized, should  not  be  paid  in  silver.  Finally,  Mr.  Boutwell's 
suggestion  was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  issue  invitations  for  an  international  monetary 
conference  and  to  appoint  three  delegates  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  that  occasion.  When  the  bill  returned  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Bland  hardly  recognized  it.  "  I  protest  against 
this  bill,"  he  said,  "  while  I  vote  for  it  under  that  protest."  But 
he  gave  notice  that  this  was  no  compromise  and  no  settlement. 
And  so  far  as  he  could  he  kept  his  word.  On  the  next  bill 
day,  he  offered  a  bill  "  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  a  dollar 
of  41 2 \  grains  standard  silver,  and  for  other  purposes,"  But 
the  question  was  settled.  On  the  28th  February,  1878,  the 
amended  bill  was  returned  with  the  President's  objections,  and 
nevertheless  passed  the  Senate,  46  to  19,  and  the  House,  196 
to  73,  and  became  a  law. 

The  international  conference  met  in  Paris  in  August,  1878. 
The  President's  invitation  had  been  accepted  by  the  nations 
constituting  the  Latin  Union, — France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Greece, — by  the  Netherlands,  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  by  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.  The  German  Government 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  English 
and  Swedish  delegates  explained  that  they  were  not  authorized 
to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
gold  standard.    The  Russian  delegate  announced  that  his 
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Government  would  reserve  its  decision  upon  the  questions  pro- 
posed until  it  was  prepared  to  resume  specie  payments.  The 
Belgian  and  Swiss  delegates  were  found  to  be  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  single  gold  standard.  The  representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  Mr.  Fenton,  sometime  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Groesbeck,  of  the  silver  commission  of  1876,  and  Mr.  F. 
A.  Walker,  the  accomplished  economist  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  outlook  was  discouraging,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans submitted  two  resolutions  : 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver,  and 
its  use  as  money  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  should  be  retained 
where  they  exist,  and  as  far  as  practicable  restored  where  they 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  legal-tender 
money  may  be  safely  adopted,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement,  and  by  granting  to  each 
metal,  at  the  relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  coinage,  making  no 
discrimination  between  them. 

All  the  European  delegates  except  the  Italians  united  in  the 
following  reply  : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary 
functions  of  silver  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  but  the  selection 
for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or  of  both  simul- 
taneously, should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
state  or  group  of  states. 

2.  The  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  state  or  group 
of  states,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves  placed,  and  the  more  so  in  that  the 
disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  silver  mar- 
ket has  variously  affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several 
countries. 

3.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the 
fact  that  even  some  of  the  states  which  have  the  double  stand- 
ard find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  with 
regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of 
the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 
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Mr.  Mees,  representing  the  Netherlands,  was  good  enough  to 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  renounce  the  idea  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  fixing  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver.  If 
allies  were  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  it  would  perhaps  be 
otherwise  in  Central  or  South  America,  and  in  Asia, — in  China, 
in  Japan,  and  even  in  the  English  or  Dutch  Indies,1 

This  advice  has  not  been  followed.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  made  no  further  quest  for  monetary  allies. 
Under  the  law  of  1878,  156  millions  of  silver  dollars  had  been 
coined  on  the  1st  of  November,  1883,  and  116  millions 
remained  in  the  treasury.  Only  40  millions  had  gone  into  cir- 
culation. About  100  millions  were  represented  by  silver  cer- 
tificates used  for  the  payment  of  customs,  the  issue  of  gold 
certificates  having  been  suspended  by  Secretary  Sherman  after 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, to  prevent  a  run  upon  the  treasury  for  gold.2  The 
treasury  has  simply  bought,  coined,  and  stored  3500  tons  of 
silver,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  new  issue  of  paper 
money.  This  operation  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  product 
of  the  American  mines,  but  has  not  materially  affected  the 
price  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  August,  1878, 
the  London  price  was  52! d.  an  ounce  ;  in  February,  1884,  it 
was  5  iid.  The  few  silver  dollars  in  circulation  pass  as  tokens  ; 
but  the  standard  American  dollar  is  still  23,22  grains  of  fine 
gold. 

When  the  first  thalers  were  coined  in  Bohemia  silver  was  the 
univeral  standard  of  value.  Gold  was  the  treasure  of  princes, 
but  silver  was  the  people's  money.  But  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  centuries,  many  things  have  happened.  There  has 
been  an  immense  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious 
metals.    Prices  have  trebled  and  quadrupled.    The  purchasing 

1  "  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,"  p.  53. 

2  "  Finance  Report,"  1881,  p.  xi. 
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power  of  both  gold  and  silver  has  declined  in  inverse  propor- 
tion. Three  or  four  times  as  much  money  is  required  to  effect 
the  same  purchases.  This  alone  would  be  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring the  lighter  and  more  efficient  metal.  But  it  must  be 
added  that' silver  has  declined  much  more  rapidly  than  gold. 
It  is  so  much  the  less  suited  to  the  new  conditions  of  trade. 
Then  consider  the  marvellous  increase  of  population  in  the 
civilized  world,  now  including  not  only  Europe  but  America  ; 
the  multiplication  of  wants  ;  the  vast  expansion  of  commerce. 
If  silver  would  now  be  unfitted  for  the  business  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  how  can  it  possibly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nine- 
teenth ? 

It  has  come  to  pass,  then,  not  of  set  purpose  but  by  the  in- 
stinctive preference  of  men  for  the  more  convenient  instrument 
of  exchange,  that  at  the  present  moment  gold  is  the  standard 
of  value  throughout  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  America. 
Everywhere  the  free  coinage  of  silver  has  been  suspended. 
The  monetary  units  have  been  transformed  into  gold.  The 
pound  of  sterling  silver  has  become  a  gold  sovereign.  The 
franc,  once  5  grams  of  silver,  has  become  the  50th  part  of  a 
piece  of  gold  weighing  249  grains  troy  and  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  metric  system.  The  Dutch  florin  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
gold  William.  The  dollar,  once  an  ounce  of  silver,  is  in  the 
United  States  a  tenth  part  of  a  gold  eagle.  These  transforma- 
tions have  occurred  in  one  uniform  way.  At  first,  silver  was 
the  unquestioned  standard,  and  gold  coins  were  valued  at  their 
silver  price.  Then  came  the  long  series  of  fruitless  attempts  to 
establish  a  permanent  legal  par  of  exchange  between  the  two 
metals.  Then,  one  after  another,  the  commercial  nations 
abandoned  the  hopeless  effort,  and  deliberately  reduced  their 
silver  coins  to  tokens,  making  gold  the  only  real  money. 

A  movement  so  universal  and  so  regular  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  popular  whim.  It  cannot  be  reversed  by  argument  or  en- 
treaty.   It  must  be  accepted  as  a  social  fact.    The  coinage  of 
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silver  dollars  by  the  United  States  since  1878  has  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  policy  of  any  other  nation  ;  has  not  even 
served  to  enhance  the  price  of  silver  by  a  single  farthing.  If  these 
coins  continue  to  accumulate  until  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  them  out  for  current  expenses,  the  consequences 
may  indeed  be  serious.  When  the  silver  dollar  becomes  in 
fact  a  standard  dollar,  gold  will  command  a  premium  of  12  or 
15  per  cent.,  as  it  does  now  in  Mexico.  The  whole  range  of 
prices  will  advance.  We  shall  encounter  again  the  uncertain- 
ties and  losses  which  attend  a  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  an  intelligent  people  will  permit 
such  a  disaster  to  drift  down  upon  them  in  the  broad  sunlight  of 
these  peaceful  years.  The  experiment  of  1878  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed.  It  is  time  now  to  suspend  the  coinage  of 
superfluous  tokens  which  are  not  actively  mischievous  because 
they  are  safely  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury. 
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